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That is a pleasant country, without doubt, 
‘Yo Waich all soon return who travel out. 
Cowley. 
XITI.— Conclusion. 3 

I was now to part from those friends, 
whose kind attentions and hospitalities had | 
so much endeared them tome during our | 
shori acquaintance; Twas to part without | 


a hope or expectation of seeing them again, | 
and such partings are very melancholy. It) 
is sorrowful to leave even an indifferent | 
object forever; it oppresses the heart to! 
feel that when a few hours have past, eter- | 
nity will be between all future meeting ; | 
but to depart trom those we esteem—to | 
know that the hands we now warmly grasp | 
will be cold as the clod of the valley ere 
we meei again; to turn back often that we 
may catch the last look of their speaking | 
countenances ; to draw on the reluctant | 
glove and then take it off again; to stand | 
in the door and say farewell till the very air | 
is full of the sound : : and, last of all, to close | | 
the portal that shuts us out for ever from | 
their society and love; this is an agony | 
which can never be forgotten by those who | 
have roamed abroad the world, without lo- | 
sing the fine fecling of their earlier years ; 
this is an hour of deep grief which many | 
vears cannot efface from the trembling heart. 
With sorrow I parted from those E:nglish | 
iriends whose names will be always dear to | 
me ; all I could say then, was what I shall 
ever feel, however far removed— God bless | 


‘ 
you! In His hands we all are! | 


On the 7th of April, at 7 o’clock in the | 
evening, we left Gracechurch-street in the | 
staze-coach for Dover. Passing through | 
Welling, Dartford, and Gravesend, emai | 
and indifferent villages, we arrived, cold 
and hungry, at Rochester, about 11 o’clock, | 
where, for one dollar each, we were obli- | 
zed to partake of a most execrable cold col- | 
lation, which lay much heavier on our sto- | 
machs than reproach did on our tongues. | 
And, after all the imposition, we were de-| 
sired to remember the cook! The cook, | 
with a vengeance! I do not believe that | 





. ‘ , — 7 
a single passenger in the coach will be like- | 


' 


‘again, we kept on our rapid course for | follow the example. 


| fow ging, we reached Dover. 


| tracted by the light. 


ly to forget either the cook or the landlady | ses (as faras it prevailed) was occasioned 
ot Rochester. Starting again, we reached | by the greater numbness of my memory. 


Canterbury, which gives its name to the ; Phis phenomenon is not astonishing, ies 


| Primate of England, and is a noble city. | we choose in all such cases to put the eart 


beautifully built, as far as T saw, just as | before the horse. For in fact, it is the mind 
daylight was breaking. Hurrying away | that sleeps, and the senses (soto speak) only 
"Phe mind doses, and 
sometime without stopping ; but, desirous , the eyelids close in consequence : we do not 
of seeing the sun rise, 1 took an opportuni- | go to sleep, because we shut our eyes. 1 
_ty to get on the top of the coach and gra- lean, however, speak to the fact of the « eyes 
tify my desire. Lake all human desires, ) being open, when their sense is shut; or ra- 
however, it had its punishment. "Phe sun ‘ther, when we are unable to draw just in- 
rose beautifully ; but while [ was congra- | ferences from it. It is generally in the 


tulating myself, T saw a valley just before night-time indeed, or in a strange place, 


us fullof the most dense fog I ever beheld | that the circumstance happens ; but as soon 
—or felt. LTeould not pre vail upon the: as the light dawns on the recollection, the 
coachman to stop, and, consequently, | was lobscurity and perplexity of the senses clear 
covered as with a hoar frost and complete. | | up. ‘The external impression is made be- 
lv chilled through, when, after two hours’ | , fore, much in the same manner as it is after 


Nothing | we are awake: but it does not lead to the 


about this place is pleasant except a small ‘usual train of associations connected with 


suburb. After breakfasting with a good {that impression; ¢. g. the name of the 
appetite, and dressing with sincere pleasure, street or town where we are, who lives at 


we procured our permission from the F.in- | the opposite house, how we came to sleep 


elish consul, and hastened on board the Ca-| in the room where we are, &c.; all which 
lais steam boat ; and, as it darted away from | are ideas befonging to our waking experi- 
the wharf and went dashing along, I sigh-| ence, and are at this time cut off or greatly 
ed at the dissolution of all my romantic | disturbed by sleep. [tis just the same as 
dreams, and could not help feeling the im- | when persons recover from a swoon, aud fix 
-measurable distance that lay between the | their eyes unconsciously on those about 
| sentiments which actuated my heart, when, | them, for a considerable time before they 
just nine weeks before, I passed along these | recollect where they are. Would any one 
‘very waters, and those which now ruled | ' but a German physiologist think it neces. 
/my bosom, as I gazed without emotion on \e sary to assure us that at this time they see, 
the Dover cliffs and said, with but little re- | but with their eyes open, or pretend that 
gret—.ddiew! eIngleterre ! 


though they have lost all memory or under- 
. standing during their fainting fit, their 
DREAMING, minds act then more vigorously and freely 
[BY MR. HAZLITT. | than ever, because they are not distracted 

I am (or used some time agoto be) a sleep- by outward impressions ! The appeal is 
walker. In this sort of disturbed, unsound | made to the outward sense, in the instances 
sleep, the eyes are not closed, and are at-!| we have seen; but the mind is deaf to it, 
I used to get up and | because its functions are for the time gone. 
xo towards the window, and make violent | It is ridiculous to pretend with this author, 
efforts to throw it open. ‘The airin some |that in sleep some of the organs of the 
measure revived me, or I might have tried | mind rest, while others are active : it might 
to fling myself out. I saw objects indis-| as well be pretended that in sleep one eye 
tinctly, the houses, for instance, facing me | watches while the otheris shut. The stu- 
on the opposite side of the street ; but still | por is general: the faculty of thought it- 
it was some time before I could recognise | self is impaired; and whatever ideas we 








/them or recollect where I was: that is, 1 | have, instead of being confined to any par- 





was still asleep, and the dimness of my sen-| ticular faculty, or the impressions of any 
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one sense, and invigorated thereby, float at! former, any two impressions, that meet, or 


random from object to object, from one 
Class of impressions to another, without co- 
‘| he CONSCIOUS OY CON- 


herence or control. 


necting link between our ideas, which 
forms them inte separate TrOU ps, Or COM, 
pares different parts and views of a subject 
together, secams to be that whieh is princi- 
paily wanting in sleep: so that any idea 
that presents itsel? in this anarchy of the 
mind is lord of the ascendant for the mo- 
ment, and is driven out by the next strag- 


ie 
Phe 


“yy : 
bundles of thought are, as it were, untied, 


ling notion that comes across it. 


loosened from a common centre, and drift 
tloug the stream of faney as it happens. 
Hlenee the confusion (not the concentration 
of the faculties) that 
place in this state of halt-pereeption. “Phe 
mind takes in but one thing at a time, but 


continually takes 


one part of a sulyect, and therefore cannot 
correct its sudden and heterogeneous tran- 
sitions from one momentary impression to 
another by a larger grasp of understanding. 
‘Thas we contound one person with anoth- 
er, merely from some accidental coinei- 
dence, the name or the place where we 


have seen them. or their having been con- 


cerned with tie in some particular transace | 
death. 


tion the evening betore. ‘They lose and 
recain their proper identity perhaps half a 
dozen times in this rambling way ; nor are 
we able (though we are somewhat inere- 
dulous and surprised at these compound 
creations) to detect the error, from not be- 
ine prepare d to trace the same connected 
subjcetot thought to a number of varying 
and successive ramitications, or to form the 
idea of arrhole. We think that Mr. Such- 
a-one did so and so: then, from a second 
face coming across us, like the sliders of a 
magic lantern, it was not he, but another; 
then some one calls him by his right name, 
We are littl, 


shocked at these cross contradictions : for 


and he is limself again. 


if the mind was capable of perceiving them 


in all their absurdity, it would not be liable ! . : 
’ ‘collect our tirst waking, and perhaps some 


to fall intothem. It runs into them forthe 
same reason that it is hardly conscious of 
them when made. 


“ ‘ 
oo arto 


Even wih a thousht the rack dislinns, 


And makes it indistinct as water is in water.” 


The ditlerence, so far then, between sleep- 


ing and waking seems to be, that in the | 


latter we have a ereaier range of conscious 
recollections, a larger discourse of reason, 
and associate ideas in longer trains and 
more as they are connected one with anoth- 


erin the order of nature ; whereas in the 


vineh wasnowa horse, a he ar, acloud, | 


are alike, join company, and then are part- 
like the froth 


So in madness, there is, I 


ed again without notice, 
from the wave. 
should apprehend, the same tyranny of the 
imagination over the judgment; that is, 


the mind has slipped its cable, and single 
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| you up, you constantly find something to 
| associate it with, or translate it back into 
' the language of your slumbering thoughts. 
| You are never taken completely at a non- 
| plus—summoned, as it were, out of a state 
of non-existence. It is easy for any one to 
try the experiment upon himself; that is, 


images meet, and jostle, and unite sudden- | to examine every time he is waked up sud- 


ly together, without any power to arrange 
or compare them with others, with whieh 
they are connected inthe world of reality. 
‘There isa continual phantasmagoria: what- 
ever shapes and colours come together are 


by the heat and violence of the brain refer. | 


red to external nature, without regard to 
the order of time, place, or circumstance. 
From the same want of continuity, we of- 
ten forget our dreams so speedily: if we 
cannot catch them as they are passing out 
at the door, we never set eyes on them 
There is no clue or thread of ima- 
In a morning 


avain. 
vination to trace them by. 
sometimes we have had a dream that we 
try in vain to recollect : it is gone, like the 
rainbow frou: the cloud. At other times 
(so evanescent is their texture) we forget 
that we have dreamt at all: and at. these 


times the mind seems to have been a mere | 


blank, and sleep presents only an image of 


pute, Whether lhe soul Uiinks always ?—on 
which Mr. Locke and different writers have 
bestowed so much tedious and unprofitable 


discussion ; some maintaining that the mind | 


was like a watch that goes continually, 
though more slowly and irregularly at one 
time than another; while the opposite par- 
ty contended that it often stopped altogeth- 
er, bringing the example of sound sleep as 
an argument, and desiring to know what 
proot we could have of thoughts passing 


Ileace has arisen the famous dis- | 


‘moment. 


through the mind, of which it was itself! 


perfectly unconscious, and retained not the 
slightest recoilection. | grant, we often 
sleep so sound, or have such faint imagery 
passing through the brain, that if we awake 


by degrees, we forget it altogether: we re- 


imperfect suggestions of fancy jast before ; 
but beyond this, all ismere oblivion. But 
I have observed that whenever I have been 
waked up suddenly, and not left to myself 


to recover from this state of mental torpor, 


| | have been always dreaming of something, | 


i. e. thinking, according to the tenor of the | 
| 


question. 
time, however fast asleep you may be, you 
make out their voice inthe first surprise to 
be like some one’s you were thinking of in 


your sleep. Let an aceidental noise, the 


| falling of something in the next room, rouse | 


Let any one call you at any | 


dently, so that his waking and sleeping state 
are brought into immediate contact, wheth- 
'erhe has notin all such cases been dream- 
jing of something, and not fairly caught 
Mor myself, T think T ean speak 
It would indeed be rather 


napping. 
with certainty. 
odd to awake out of such an absolute pri- 
vation and suspense of thought as is con- 


| 
‘tended for by the partisans of the contrary 
theory. Tt would be a peep into the grave, 
a consciousness of death, an escape from 
the world of non-entity ! 

The vividness of our impressions in 
dreains, of which so much has been said, 
seems to be rather apparent than real; or, 
if this mode of expression should be ob- 
| jected to as unwarrantable, rather physical 
‘than mental. It is a vapour, a fume, the 
effect of the © heat-oppressed brain.”— 
The imagination gloats over an idea, and 
doats at the same time. lHlowever warm 
or brilliant the colouring of these chang- 
ing appearances, they vanish with the 
dawn. ‘They are put out by our waking 
thoughts, as the sun puts out a candle. It 
is unlucky that we sometimes remember 
the heroic sentinents—the profound disco- 
veries—the witty repartees, we have utfer- 
edinour sleep. The one turn to bombast, 
the others ave mere truisms, and the last 
absolute nonsense. Yet we clothe them 
certainly with a fancied importance at the 
This seems to be merely the ef- 


iervescence of the blood or of the brain. 
physically acting. It is an odd thing in 
sleep, that we not only fancy we see differ- 
ent persons, and talk to them, but that we 
hear them make answers, and startle us 
with an observation or a piece of news: 
and though we of course put the answei 
into their mouths, we have no idea before- 
hand what it will be, and it takes us as much 
by surprise as it would in reality. This 
kind of successful ventriloquism which we 
practice upon ourselves, may perhaps be in 
some measure accounted for from the short 
sightedness and incomplete consciousness 
which were remarked above as the pecu- 
liar characteristics of sleep. 

The power of prophesying or foreseeing 
things in our sleep, as from a higher and 


more abstracted sphere of thought, need 


not be here argued upon. ‘There is, how 
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ever. a wert of profundity in sleep: and it | hee hee comic » parts | Paha de ory ) ie said, 


may he use fully consulted as an oracle in| « 
It may be said, that the volun- | There is a class of poetry built on this 


this way. 


‘That must be because you never dream. 


tary power is suspended, and things come | foundation, which is surely no inconsidera- 


upon us as unexpected revelations, which | ble part of our nature, since we are asleep 
we keep out of our thoughts at other times. | jand building up imaginations of this sort 


We may be aware of a danger, that yet we (half our time.” 
do not choose, while we have the full com- | against it: it was one of his conjectural | 
mand of our faculties, to acknowledge to | subtleties, in which he excels all the per-! 
ourselves: the impending event will then | sons | ever knew : but I had some satistac- | 


appear to us as a dream, and we shall} tion in finding afterwards, that I had Bishop 


most likely find it verified afterwards. 


that we may sometimes discover our tacit, 
and almost unconscious sentiments, with re- | 
spect to persons or things inthe same way. | 
| Louvre—Intus et in cute. I dreamt Twas) 


We are not hypocrites in our sleep. The | 


Atterbury expressly on my side in this, 
Another thing of no small consequence is, | question, who has recorded his detestation | for if you Knock out Grimalkin’s eye, Brid- 


of Sinbad the Sailor, in an intersting letter, 


to Pope. Perhaps he too did not dream ! 


Yet I dream sometimes; | dream of the 


I had nothing to say_ 


~* 
_ 


Turkes cock, that is filled with raze and 


terror at a shred of scarlet 2 What is a hue 


—an absorbed or reflected ray, Or, as othe 


'sages tell, a mere extended thought —that 


we should love or hate it? Vet such is 
man, with all his boasted wisdom. Ask 
why the negro is aslave 2 He's black, not 
like a Christian. Why should Bridget’s 
cat be wo ried?) Whi, to be sure, she’s 
black, an imp of darkness, the witch's own 
familiar ; nay, perhaps, the witch herselfin 
disguise : a thing most easily put to proof; 


get will appear next day with only one : 


i maim the cat, its mistress halts : slab it. she 


is wounded. Such are the dangers of ne- 


cromantic masquerading, when the natural 


curb is taken off from our passions, and | there a few weeks ago, and that the old| body is punished with the stripes inflicted 


our imagination wanders at will. When 
awake, we check these rising thoughts, | 
and fancy we have them not. In dreams, | 
when we are off our guard, they return se- 
eurely and unbidden. 





scene returned—that I looked for my fa | 


{ 
vourite pictures, and found them gone or 
ferased. The dream of my youth came 


| upon me ; a glory and a vision unutterable, | | 


on the assumed one : and this was once re- 
ligion with royal Chaplains, and philosophy 
with the Royal Society! 

These superstitions are gone : this base- 


We may make this that comes no more but in darkness and in | | less fabric of a vision is dissolved : 1 wish 


use of the infirmity of our sleeping meta-| sleep : : my heart rose up, and I fell on my | that it had left not a wreck behind. But 


morphosis, that we may repress any feel. 


ings of this sort that we disapprov e in their 


/and I awoke. 


knees, and lifted up my voice and wept, 
Lalso dreamt a little while | 


When Satan disappears, an unsavoury scent 


remains behind him; and from the careass 


incipient state, and detect, ere it be too late, avo, that I was reading the New Eloise to | of buried absurdity, there often proceeds an 
an unwarrantable antipathy or fatal passion. | an old friend, and came to the cone Inding | odour of prejudice—the more distressing, 


Infants cannot diszuise their thoughts from | 


passage in Julia’s farewell letter, whic hy 


hecause we know not whence it comes. 


others ; and in sleep we reveal the secret) had much the same effect upon me—The | Neither elderly ladies nor black cats are 


to ourselves. 


| words are, “ Trop heureuse d? acheter au / now suspected of witcheraft; yet how sel- 


It should appear that I have never been | prix de ma vie le droit de U aimer toujours dom are they fully restored to their just es- 


in love, for the same reason. I never dream | 
of the face of any one I am particularly at-| 
tached to. I have thought almost to ago- 
nv of the same person for years, nearly | 
without ceasing, so as to have her face al 
ways before me, and to be haunted by a 
perpetual consciousness of disappointed 
passion, and yet I never in all that time 
dreamt of this person more than once or 
twice, and then not vividly. I conceive, 


therefore, that this perseverance of the | 
imagination in a fruitless track must have , 
‘an enlightened age, and in a family of fe- 


heen owing to mortified pride, to an intense 
desire and hope of good in the abstract, 
more than to love, which I consider as an 
individual and involuntary passion, and 
which therefore, when it is strong, must 
predominate over the fancy in sleep. 1 
think myself into love, and dream myself 
out of it. IT should have made a very bad 
Endymion in this sense: for all the time 
the heavenly Goddess was shining over my 
head, I should never have had a thought 
about her. If I had waked and found her 
cone, I might have been in a considerable 
taking. Coleridge used to laugh at me for 
my want of the faculty of dreaming ; and 
once, on my saying that I did not like the 





sans crime, et de te le dire encore une fois, 

avant que je meurs 1? Lusedto sob over this 
passage twenty years ago ; andin this dream 
‘about it lately, I seemed to live these twen- 


timation in the world. 
Be it perverseness, or be it pity, or be if 
regard for injured merit, [ confess myself 


an advocate forthe human tabbies, so famed 


ty years over again in one short moment! | for loquacity, and for their poor dumb fa- 


I do not dream ordinarily ; and there are 
people who never could see any thing in 
the .Wew Eloise. _Are we not quits! 


ON BLACK | CATS. 
Sleep thou in peace, my sable Selima, | 
rest and be thankful, for thou wert born in 








males, and elderly gentlemen. Well it is 
for thee, that thou wert not cotemporary 
with the pious Baxter, that detester of su-| 
perstition; or the learned Sir 'T homas | 
Brown, the explhoder of vulgar errors ; or 
the great Sir Matthew ale, whose whole- 
some severities against half-starved soree- | 
resses, so aptly illust rated his position, that | 
Christianity is * parcel of the common law | 
of England.” Rest, I say, and be thankful, 
for the good old times had been bitter times | 
for thee. 

Why should colour excite the malignant | 





vourites in black velvet. 

Whether it be true, that Time, whieh 
has sach various effects on divers subjects, 
which is so friendly to wine, and so hostile 
to small-beer, which turns abuse to right, 
and usurpation to legitimacy, which im- 
proves pictures while it mars their origi- 
nals, and raises a coin no longer current to 
a hundred times the value it ever went for: 
—whether this wonder-working Time be 
able to describe the loveliness of woman, 
shall be a subject for future inquiry. But, 
my pretty Selima, thou, that like Solo- 


;mon’s bride, art black, but comely ; thee, 


and thy kind—the sable order of the feline 
sisterhood, T would gladly vindicate from 
those aspersions, which take oceasion from 
the blackness of thy coat to blacken thy re- 
putation. 

Thy hue denotes thee a child of night ; 
Night, the wife of Chaos, and being a fe- 


passions of man ? Why will the sole-paten-| male, of course the oldest female in being. 


tee of reason, the soi disant Lord of Crea- | 


preternatural stories in the Arabian Nights, | tion, degrade himself to the level of the | the favourite of those ladies, who, though 


How aptly, therefore, dost thou become 

























































nat so oldia iehty, ape nevertheless am the 


evenine of ther days. Pion dost C\PPess 


thy joy at the return of thy mother, even 
Meninon at the 


frisking aboutin thy mouruing 


as the statute ob approael 
| 


of her rival. 


' ' 
warb by moonheht, starfiqat. or mo ugh, 


an everlasting merry mourner: and vet a 


mute in dress, and silence too, not betving 


thy name by volubility. 

How sooth, how silky - 
hairs ! \ peaceful multitude, 1 herein 
each knows its jrlia ce, and none obstructs its 
very ‘lvet, 


neighbours. “Phy paws are ve 


and seem formed to walk on carpets of tis- 
sue. Whata pretty knowing pronness it 
thy mouth, what quick tures of expression 
aed wWinat mat 
Were it not for thine enrerald 


FYeS, and that one white hair on thy bee 


in tly ears, iden dignity in thy 
whi “KeTS, 
ust, 
eh babstain frome rtoa single 


Ay, or a water Lily 


Denar! 
Stur, ima eld byiinge 
ona black lake, (for, in treath, itis lice nei- 
ther.) | 
ebro. 


of thy tail, that 


truce, and the zg 


should call thee nature’s mono- 
Andthen the manitoid movements 
hangs out like a ilag of} 
raceful uty ofthy car- 


kine. 


thou canst be furious as 


sInuo 
riage, all bespeak thee of the gentle 
alse tokens all: 
a negro despot: thy very hairs, ife rosse ad, 
‘Thou act an earth-pacing thun- 


battery, thy 


flash fire. 


der-cloud, a living electric 


back is ammed with the wrath of 


Henee do thy enemies tind occasion to 
eall thee a 
Satan's livery 


daughter of darkness, clad in 
apateh on the fair face of 
hature ; 
a fashion, not only unbecoming in itself, but 
often perverted to the purposes of party. 

Yet, my Selima, if thy tribe have sutter- 
ed much from the follies of mankind, they 
have profited by them also. Tf the dark 
age looked black upon them ; if the age of 
black arts, black friars, and black letter set | 
them in its black-book, and delivered over 
their patronesses to the blackness of dai ke | 
hess; vet time hath been when they pare | 
took of the honour and worship paid to all 
their species, while they walked in pride at | 
the base of the pyri mids, or secreted their | 
kittens in the windings of the labyrinth. | 
Then was their life pleasant, and their 
death as a sweet odour. 

"This was, indeed,eommon toall thy kind, 
however diversified by colour, or divided 
by condition. —Tabby and tortoise -shell, | 
black, white, and grey, tawny and sandy, 
gib and grimalkin, ye were a sacred race, 
and the death of one of ye was mourne d as | 
a brother’s—if natural; and avenged as a_| 


citizen’s—if violent: aod this in the cradle 


of the sciences, (so called, | presume. be- 


ss tli 


Jove, | 


and therefore, an anseemly relic of | 


‘either national or political. 


‘objects with affection. 
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cause the sciences were babies there,) and 


in spite of the 700,000 volumes ov Alexan- 
dria. 
Vet LT cannot bat think that the wise | 


hey } thatis distinguished 


black with peen- 
We know that their 


like their writing, was hieroglyphical; 


liar veverencee, reli- 


SP Lidibe 


that their respeet for various animals was | 


merely symbolical: that under the form of! 
the ox, they gratefully remembered the in- | 
} 


ventor of agriculture, and adopted a beetle 
Now, of | 


as the representative of the sun. 
how many virtues, how many powers, how 
iiany mysteries may not a black cat be an 
enmiblem 2 


\s she I 
! 


she is black, of secresy : as both, of trea- 


eat, of vigilance 3 as 


chery, one of the greatest of political vir-| 
tues, if we judge from the high rewards 
continually given, and daily advertised for 
it. Again, we know the annual circle, and 
the signs by which it was measured, was | 
another object of idolatry ; but one ample | 
half of time is typitied by a black eat. 

But should these deep speculations be | 


deemed mystical by the present age, which, 


wht, is certainly an age 
he admitted, 


if it be an age of 
of lightness, it may, at least, 
thatthe Egyptians would prefer their own 
colour, and we are assured by Volney and 
others, that they were not only black, but 
literally negroes. 

\s for the esteem they entertained for 
cats in general, we may account for it on 
the supposition, that they were delivered, 
at some period of their history, in an extra- 
a swarm of rats, 
And that the 


ordinary manner, from 


agents of this deliverance were represented 
} - Je . te 
/under the feline figure, which may be plau- 


sibly considered as a bodily representative 
of the spirit of reform. 

After all, Selima, I doubt whether thou 
hast lost as much by never being worship- 
| ped as thou hast gained by living ina Chris- 
tian country. State is burdensome, and 
superstition is seldom prone to regard its 


But there is one of thy hues whose con- 
dition might have been envied by all the 


sacred mousers of Egypt. Well may she 


be proud and coy, whom fate has appoint-| 
‘ed, not to be the idol of the children of 


Ilam, but the favourite of the loveliest of | 


| the daughters of Britain. 


CROOKED C US STOMS 


“Nore honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance. —Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


Vivere est cogitare, et videre, is a very 
ancient, but a very wholesome athe, and 


when I look upon any customs which the | 


ito walk 


/which good sense is a 





inhabitants of this well peopled world so af- 
fectionately and so pertinaciously cling to, 
throuch tide and time, | begin to think that 
not a few of these may be dispensed with, 
and that without patting the national faith 
in jeopardy, or banishing its politeness to 
What a number of super- 
tluous, troublesome, and incongruous cere- 


the north pole. 


monies are still maintained, at the expense 
of elegance and comfort in our social inter- 
course with each other ; and so absurd are 
they, so little conducive to the dignity of 


' . 2° e 
) society, or even to the consequence of indi- 
viduals, one would really think we prefer- 


red playing our parts in strait Waistcoats, or 
through the world with fetters 
upon our actions. 

it has been exceedingly well observed, 


(that true politeness consists in ease, to 


happy auxiliary. 
orm and false parade stick 
ignorant and the vulgar. 
Should we not think it a very March 
madness to stickle for precedency, when a 


close to the 


matter of consequence demanded that we 
waste not a single moment? And yet Mis- 
tress Snooks, trom the city, will stand hob- 
bing and curtseying to her neighbour Ma- 
dam Higginson, and exclaim—* La, no, 
madain—indeed, ma’am—’pon my honour, 
1 can’t go tirst’—and all about—the rain 
coming down by bucket-falls the while— 
Who should first aseend the steps, and en- 
sconce themselves on the leathern seats of a 
dirty hackney coach. 

Then again—* oh, it is horrible most 
horrible !"—after we have endured, and sat 
out, thirty minutes of awkward ceremony 
and awful suspenses,—the half hour before 
the summons of adress party dinner reach- 
es the drawing-room—then again, when 
all are “like hounds new slipped,” ready 
to dash towards the savoury fragrance of 
soups and sirloins, to have the main body 
deranged, and the rear thrawsn into disorder 
by the starch and brocaded ceremony of two 


' silk-rustling dowagers, debating who should 


lirst enter the * promised land,” and mar- 
shal the hungry detachment to the object 
of all their wishes. Shakspeare must have 
had this custom in his “ mind’s eye,” when 
he wrote the words of my motto. It is 
crooked enough truly. 

But at the feast-board, after the prelimi- 


naries have been arranged, and the seats 
‘duly apportioned, even there misfortunes— 
they never will come singly, and like an- 


gel visits, * far between”—follow us and po- 
litesse spoils our fish and cools our soup.— 
We must wait till every one at table is pro- 
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ry ' ce sy 


ided for, before we venture to taste the deseriptive Ol 8 dhe Misertes of Phas rt 


viands “the bounty of our host has riled 
upon our plate. ‘The onset must not he 
made till the comuissariat has delivered 
out every ration, and (in comparison) until 
the «little drummer-boys and all” are pre- 
pared to charge in company. This iS ane 
other tonchof policy, whieh mins like Ho- 
warth’s line of beauty, only it lacks it util 
tv. Itshould be reformed altogether. 

“Phen vour health draking, that perplex- 
ing aud Tissonant | ractice., with what an in- 
erease ft comfort mieht that be abolished! 
Like bidding for a favourite lot at an aue- 
tion, one is actually obliged in a large eom- 
pany to wait chanees, and race for speak- 
ine time, between the discordant Babel of 
rival toasters; and we think ourselves too 
hay yay to cateh the eve of our hostess, and 
to escape with a mere nod from the vocife- 


rousceremony. ‘Chen lav iis introdnetion 


at amonareh's door: but [ ean assure all} 


fashionable people, that the “drink weal” 
of the Saxou is quite out now at palaces 
and in * king’s houses.’ 

Sone singing —I mean the indiscriminate 
chanting of mixed societies, when the bowl 
and bottle make those 


“Who once could sing, sing now the more, 


And those to sing, who never suns before,” 


thit is an abomination which will admit of 
lopping. 
or sporting song, with a cheerful cateh, or 
acheering melody, but with the absurd 


Ido not quarrel with a good sea, | 


| 


! 


custom of asking and expecting all to sing | 


—from the pouting miss, who will bear tea- | 
zing fora full hour before she complies, to: 


the eager ballad-monger, who having halfa 


easy and restless till he has poured their 
full blood of discord upon your much inju- 
red ears. | quite agree with some writer 
of anearlier day, when he says, that “if a 
lady or a gentleman has a fine voice (and 
knows how to use it, he should have ad- 
dled.) it is sensible to entreat them to sine, 
and it is good humoured when they com- 


dozen ditties, readv ent and dried, is un- | 


| 
| 


Life” 
a 
ON THE SEANTAN isN Mi Pete 
The Edda and Voluspa eoutain 
ytete collection of fables. not at all sim 
lar to those of Greece and Rome. 4 
hdda was hw “doin deeland, in the 
thirteenth century, aod SA COMMUTES OF 
the Volus, a. the bible of the North. 
Woden, or Wedan, was thei 


iv supreme di- 


(din, 


' 


Vinity. ‘Plas hero is supposed te ha 

emigrated from the Fast. the is repre- 
sented as the god of battles. and slanelit ors 
thousands at abiow. bts pataceas called 


Vathalla, where the souls of those who had 
falien bravely in battle pariake of supcenie 
feheity. “Phe day is spent in imaginary 
combats, ard the night im feastine on the 
most delicious viands prepaced and served 
up ty the Valkyria, virgins celebrated tor 
their celestial charms and everlasting 
youth, 

‘The horrifie occupations of the Valkyria, 
while preparing the ‘loom of hell,” 1s thus 
deseribed by Gray, in his ** Fatal Sisters.” 

GlitUring lances are the loom, 
(Where the dusky warp we strain, 

Weaving many a soldiers doom, 
Orkney’s woe and Ranver’s bane. 


See the grisley texture grow, 
‘Tis of human entrails made,) 

And the weights that play below, 
Each a gasping warrior’s head. 


Shafts for shuttles, dipped in gore, 
Shoot the trembling chords along ; 
Sword that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tissue elose and strony. 
They who had fallen in battle, drank 
mead (the nectar of Seandinavia) out of 


‘the skulls of their enemies, whom they had 


| 


ply 2? but l also go along with him, when | 


he adds, that if * the resolution is made of 
a company singing alternately, it is enough 
to confound one’s senses, and make a philo- 
pher vow that he will, like ‘Timon, avoid 
the society of man.” Certes, your sing- 
song compagtes are equivocal comforts, 
for 

“What ear, ye sirens, can endure the pest 

Of a man roaring, like a storm at west? 
Or who can bear that hath an ear at all, 
To bear some hoyden miss for evenings squall ? 
Give me, ve gods, my cabin free from care, 
And tingling nigitineales in darklins air.” 


killed. Sleeper, the horse of Odin, is also 
honoured as well as his master. Loke, or 
Lok, the evil spirit. or genius of the North, 
resembles the Typhon of Egypt. Signa, 
or. Sinna,is Lok’s consort : hence the de- 
rivation of our word sin.— The most fright- 
ful attitudes are given to their 
Wevymur, and Ferbanter, Bellupher, and 
Hlellunda. "The accounts of their various 
exploits are more ridiculous and uninter- 
esting than those furnished by the Greek 
and Roman mythology. 
deity after Odin, was Frigga, or Frea, his 
wife ; she was called the mother of earth, 
and of the gods, and was the 'Tantes and 
Astarte of the Phaenicians. Thor was their 


'next deity ; he presided over the winds and 


‘These are only the advanced guard, my | 


ood masters of the army of Croked-Com- 
forts | have under my command—some 
other time T may take the field again, and 
parade a second detachment before you, 
and for your warning. Mr. Beresford 
mav probably be content with the two vo- 
lumes he has already written; but, if not, 
1 am quite sure 1 have matter “ deep and 
dangerous” wherewithal to furnish him for 


seasons, and particularly over thunder; he 
earried amace or club, which, as often as 
he discharged it, returned spontaneously 
to his hand; he grasped it with gauntlets 
of iron, and could renew his strength at bis 
pleasure ; he was considered the avenger 


‘and defender of the gods. Niord, the Nep- 
‘tune of the North, reigned over the sea and 


' 
' 


winds. Baider, the son of Odin, was wise, 
eloquent, and endowed with such majesty, 
that his very glances were bright and shin- 


ing. ‘I'vr, was also a warrior deity, and the 


the compilation of two additional tomes, ' protector of champions and brave men.— 


The —- 


viants, | 


ri ‘ 
tal ’ \ ! 
‘ . 

{ \ it ‘ 3 s 

ad the power 
foo Vode Phega ' ‘ 
sod fad oma’ : ! i 
wei earth. Min 

. : ; 
jlevumial was emi loys ’ R if 
the extreniiics, | rcs ‘ 
eetling ttifve fica 4 iF | was ala! 
surprise hina, for he fade! i ) 
ine firove Telly than a bird. andtio 


epine obries is fy day ort hat, af tte 


tPoaes. De had 


tacce ot a leu 


ear so fine, that Sie eoutd hear ttn a 
erow mei meadows ar t!, rr e 
hacks of the shee. Ile earmoda ‘bun 
one hand, and in the Mera tramernetoa 
sound could be heard throcei Me 


worlds. Loke, before manned, bad sevoro 
children, the wolf! Fenvis, Che sc " e Aid. 
ward, and Hela, or death, owe t | 
to hime: ste tte reads 
who, alter various strnweles. have ebarne 
ed this wolf til the last dave wien he 
is to break loose and devour the sen. 


all three are enemiue 


The servent has been ‘asf info the sea, 


| where he is fo remain till he Ss cormime d 


by the god "Phor. And Hela, or Death, is 


banished tito the lower rewions, Woiepe sie 
{ 


voverns nine wolds, into whieh she h. 


' 
utes those who are sent to her. "Phis place 
| Was called Niffheim, and was reserves! # 


those who died of disease or old ave. 


a. 


| la, or Beath, here exercised her desootie 


power; her palace was Aneuishs her tat 
Famine: her waiters were Fix peciatio; 
and Delay; the treshold of her door was 
Precipice ; her by d | 
ivid and ehastly : 
horror. , 

The entrance to Nithhein, the dreadfal 
abode of Hela, is thus deseribed by Gray. 
in his ** Deseent of Odin 2” , 


scanness s) she was 
her very look inspired 


Down the vawning sieep be rode, 
That leads to Helis drear abode 
Hin th: doz of dark ss spied 
His shaggy throat he opened wad 
While from his jas S, Wath carnage 


Poam and hinnan wore distilled, 
Hoarse he bavs, with hideous din, 


iilled, 


Byes t itelow, and fangs that grin 
And long pursucs with fruitless yell, 
The father of the powerful spe ll. 


Every man has a destiny appropriated 
to himself who determined the duration 
and events of his life. The three princi- 
pal destinies were, Urd, the past ; sunset 
di, the preseat; and Sculde, the future. 

The meaning of the word Voluspa, isa 
propheey of Vola, or Fola, a name syno- 
nymous W ith sy hil, and consequently used 
to designate a female, endowed with the 
gift of prophecy. Tt is very ancient, and 
contains an abstract of all the northern imy- 
thology. "This book gives a deseription of 
the chaos: the formation of the world ; 
the creation of giants, men, and dwarfs, 
who were the dilerent species of its inha 
hitants ; and details the employment of the 
faeries or destinies, who are called Nor- 
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, : ee 

nies, Che funetions of the deities, and 
i ' ‘ 

their most mem He ENDL ONs, are next ree 
t 


corded, The work conclides with a lou 


and anunated dese riytion ol the tinal state | 


of the universe, and sts dissolution , fire. | 
Odea. and all the pagan deities, are to be 
coniouededio this general cura. and anew 


to spring up, irrayed in all the 


world «s 
bloomol celestial beauty. 


WIN SER. 
ta N ; roarl of vi retable bite iss en, | 
No bard to turd reoeats ats tunel « ill, | 
Save the dark bea sof some rud vervreen, | 
Save the lone red breast on tue moss. 9 n | 
wall.” SeOt 
Wir ws ao writer inthe é aa 
ztne, Ags.) vas en dedi dito t 
t eur ii teh divs ae rie I “1 
prover Ou me thee ont ] ) eee ‘ 
“ isealled the w erso ly { 
Witeia tine i a i foot re ta vot t 
\ is ‘ rm t a d bi ery otiv Phy apf 
\} , Whetas desta mialia i 1 teetrvese 
tl vost and t eust But | IH only ob. 
Serve tastier, dolor ustioned 1 ss out 
this scason, tt tre en deanoust doby as! roo. 
mors, foat the sums really mea Pte earthen 
W r than te stam re. Pie prineioal cause of 
thi th vein Is, fiat im wWantert su’s rays fall} 
£0 olequ 1p ts, wad have so har ' portion | 
of the atine jit to pass Tarotsri, anv owiven 
numoer of t mi is Spe ad over i wel er t 


portion of the earti’s surtace w re we tive > and, 


theretore, each port tiatst then have fewer rays 


fhan im summer, or when tre sums ata ereater 

herelit abos horion. rh Comes, tore. 
over, a grener decree of cold on the long want r| 
nichis, than ean be coupoasat do tor by the return | 
of beatin the short dav and, on boil these ae. | 
counts, the cold vust necessarhy uveredase in | 
Umones, On the contrary, the ravs of the sun fall | 

more perp adieuharly troon us, ane refore come 
with ereater foree, and in creater numbers on the | 
sam lace, than when tiev come more obliquely; 
and, bey the longer Cononuanece of the stp thay | 
th yicon than um winter, a much greater derree 
of he atis imparted by day ‘han ean tly off by night, 
400 tthe heat must merease, 
Poe fhekes of (Culling snow are vartous in their 


onandex romely beautiful, examined | 


wil t neroseape before they om It, whieh may 
eal e done by mahine the experiment io the 


,ou Hlis- 
la Bibh th por Ie im BY jes 


O° ntree zine ar. See “Physica Sacre 
to: Naturetle ce 
Secheuc 
of snow. 
The nakedness and isperuty the wintry world 
(says Dro doonson im the “ Rambler.) 
fills the beholder wih pMeTESts 
nishmen 
its erandeur ts inereased > and “he mind is swell. 


zer, for an engraving of the splendid forms 


ilways j 
and profound asto. | 
as the varc ty of the seene ts lessened, 
ed at once by the mingled tdeas of te presen! 
and the past, of tre beauties whiell have vanished | 
fron the eyes, and the waste and desolation that | 
are now before them. 

But this dreary season hath its beauties. 


* Behold the 


pure and unspotted as the breath of heaven-—he re 


vroves that shine with sarer frost,” 


hang in erystalliced clusters the wonderful trea- | 

sures of the almosphere—which when beheld by 

the contemplative mind, call to reeolleetion the | 

lines of Thomson. 

“What art thou, frost, and whence are thy keen } 
stores 

Deriv’d, sou secret a'l invading power! 

Whom ev'n th’ illusive fluid cannot fly ; 


ly } of } | ( wok oud. oO i'd 


Poke dou weil | deftue do tinmciuse 


MOONLGAGEP EFFUSIONS, 


| ienee ts { ist tae 13ses vite he 
i! ' ho vwones dor better d iad lives 
ur morrory 

ido ssuch effiexey that at) can lead us to 
thoend of bG> teroush an agreeable path, aid 

\¢ dl i it. 
I ist pind romney disqui tudes resolution 
Phas fauramshed mac wilh more resources Ural reu- 
son 

fo do readily wiat we ought to do when we 
meht dow, anda e oucht to do -t, are the cle 
racteristies of wese and happy minds, 

Vanity is a weed wine's takes root in every bo- 
somn na man who adds (o the splendour ot 
worldly aezrandiseinent he briautes: intellectual 
priloics, locum whose fortune and mtd alike 

rowed a the dust 

Avcression once comnitted, every restraint of 
revercnee and shane i ist away. 

Une cancing prosperity ¢! rvs by poset ssion, and 


the sated spirit ‘Teaks ound for mew excitemen. 
It is theathal the 
be ibroad in thes 
stv teanoted by forbidden paths. 
No euterprise is creat tiai is not morally good. 
He that is head of 4 party is but a boat on a 
bat is moved upward 


assions and the appe ites wane 


ubittes seareh, and are ea- 


we, tral raps notrts if 


by tue billow whiel: it floats upon. 


POETRY. 


ro Miss Noo U.-————— AT OP ARTING. 
Farewell! A tear, a sigh, 
To parting fricnds ts ive n; 
But why sould those the smile deny, 
Who hope to meet in Heaven? 


Farewell '—anweleome sound, 
When kindred hearts are riven ; 

But tlope shall sootie the keenest wound, 
And smiling, point to Heaven, 


Farewell !—Love’s blossoms here 
By adverse winds are driven; 

But Faith and Hope the stem shall rear, 
To bloom atresh in Heaven. 


Parewe i}! AY | iy Hope still greet 
Your 1orti, and eld your even; 

Tn movnory’s visions oft we'll meet, 
Lod send a sigh to Heaven. 

WNe-llaven, Oct. 1826. 

The bird, whose sone of gladness 
\ “wiry cage contines, 

Its prison views with sadness, 
And as it sings, repines. 


It mourns the clear blue heaven 
Woere once aloft it soar’d ; 
And where from dawn till even 

lis caroll freely pour’d. 


But ifthe hand of nity 
To air restores its wings— 
How quickly changed its ditty; 
How merrily it sings ! 


So I, if once relenting fate 
My twisted woes would sever, 
Again could smile wit! | ope elate, 


a a ee 2 SS 


AN ODE TO A PIG WilILE HES NUSE 


ViAS BOARING, 

peut hark! { ) uu d vus note 
| More (oud, more 4 1 icinmoment grows 
Would soi .ot tiunit hoe Was) ts tT roal, 
} And vet teev’re only coruvs torouth his nose. 
3 ; 

hou oo east, so rad 0 his and 
| i riser i}, to feet such ears ; 
Whiy trie aoaiady am © and 


Woo tas mot al-o bored and ringed her cars, 


ell 


Pis, ’tis vour master’s pleasure, then 


\ Th ra Sour cose to it wa tron roocrh: 
1 Pu you resis’ Vour lawiul sovereigin’s 1 1? 
Rebahous swine ! A) know not wiai ve do. 
To man o’er every beast the power was given, 

Poe, beurtne treat) and never murmu ore, 


| Wo ud’st thou rebel aras hor heaven! 


| fiou imoious beast b> still and [et them bore. 


) The social siz, resigns lis natural ciets, 
| Wien firs wihhonan he ’ iis (oO live, 
mat birtoers them, for sat ty dcelizn'’s, 
For rains apd wash woien man alone can vive. 


Sure ts provision on the social pian, 


Secure the conforts tha’ to cach belong, 
1Oh, hagpy swine, | man, 
Hy 


Alike protects th weak pigs a id tie strong. 


Tmomtiud swav of 


! 

| And vouresist, you struzete now, becaus 

Your masicr has thoagst fit to bore your nose, 
You ¢rom in flat rebellion to the laws 

Society finds neediul to impose. 

(io to the forest, pig, and there deplore 

| The miserable lot of savage swine 

See young pigs, flying, fro > the savage boar, 
How wretchediy, how scantily they dine. 


Behold the hourly danger, when, who will 

May huntor snare, or seize tacm for his food, 
Oh! happy oig, whom none presumes to bh il, 

Pill your protecting master thinks it good. 


nd when at last, the hour of closing life 
And w! t last, t! og 
Arrives (for pizs must die as well as men) 
hen im vour throat, vou feel the long sharp 
WV t 1, vou feel the | | 
knife 
And your whole hody is convulsed with pain. 


Then, when the death wound yawning wide, 





Painter, and Gunter grows the expiring cry, 
Is there no grateful jov, no foval pride, 

To think that for your master’s good you die. 

J. G, 
ERR ETD * 

Siberian Peasants.—- Noting ean be more sim- 
ple than the manner in whch the ordinary seasant 
lives : im tive morning he tales lis soup O- tailk, 
with a large slice of bread ; 
with meat in it, or fish-soup with bread, serves 
his supper isa repetition of the 


sour ¢ ibb ae “SOUD, 


him for dinner ; 
dinner; and thus he subsists for the day. The 
richer peasants, however, enjoy various luxuries, 
, both in the morning and evening, anda 
piece of roast meat m addition to their sony at 
dinner. If a traveller can be content with such 
fire, he may make his way throughout Siberia, 
forna paifperis, without money. Not that we are 
to suppose the peasants of this « ountry msensible 
to the value of money ; for, as there is a brandy 
shop ip every village, to which hey are fond of 
paving their devotions, and as the door of its sane- 
fin sanctorim is only unlocked by money, they 
are quite alive to the advantages of possessing this 


hed 
is tea 





And care deride forever. 


indispensable master-key. 
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~~ PHILOSoOpIY OF LANGUAGE, 

We cons deri! a subjee: of just pride to have 





been among the first to lend our humble atd to the 
new theory of languaze oilered by Mr. Cardell. 
The opmion of this theory, whieh we early and 
decidi div expressed, was founded on a theroug 
conviction of iis importance, 
find iat opinion contirmed by expe- 


ple asure to 


rience, avd by the unequivocal approbation of | judge, that suc: 


the best teseners and bterary men of our country. 
Opposition, trom setth d opinions and habits, from 
prejud se and self-interest, has been, as was eX- 
pected, busily exerted agaist this theory ; but 
opposition las not prevemed its doctrines from 
prevailing, ‘oa far greater extent, for the time, 
than its trie.ds veatured to antie pate. 

Mr. Carde'l’s expostivn of speech ts not more 
remarkabie for the bolt original: y of its plan than 
for the extraordinary knowledze of the 


whic!) it displays, its practical util ty, and the deep 
intercst connected with its seicntifie proofs and il- | 


lusira‘ ions. 


The cisef distinetive feature of this system is, 


that instead of dcduemg its rules primarily from | 
: 


the formas of words, as in former grammars of 


every language, Mr. Cardel! ascertains all the es- 
sential divisions and rules of speech, by the or- 
ganizviion of nature, in which the elements of 
thoucht have their origin, and on which all their 
con Linations depend. 

The philosophy of language, as explained by this 


sysicin, includes the whole range of ‘ grammar, | 


rhetoric, logic, and the science of the mind ;” but | 
with important variations from the exis .ng tleo- 
ries, not only in the manner of . oudueting ‘he in- 
vestigation, but in the results produced. Instead 


of resembiing the vague, metaphysical, and cone | 
el fan) J ’ } 


trad.ctory treatises, so long studicd and so ijl un- 


dersiood, this system presents obvious faets and | 
scientific principles, confirmed by etymology, and 
the analogy of numerous tongues, ancicnt and 
modern, in a way of perfect demonstration, leav- 
ing nothing for doubt or variance of opinion. 

Mr. Cacdel) begins by explaining, on principles 





of natural and mental seicnce, the objects of per- | 
ception as they are presented to the organs of | 
sense, the anner in which ideas are acquired by 
the mind, and in which a word in language is em- 
ployed to eoresent bo'h the idea or mental image, 
and the object of perception from which that idea 
is derived. 

Tis conformity between words, thoughts, and 
objects of perception, fornded in va'vre, being 
well and rstood at the outset, it is cho on ihat the 
sane conformity is relativ Ly preserved, through 
all the combinations in lancuace. 

On cs founda’ion, broad as it is substantial, 
Mr. Cardell ereets hissuperstructure, magnificen’, 
ind ed, bu: simple and inviting as extensive and 
sublime, 

Hi: “* Essay on Language” and “ Grammar,” 
already published, are chiefly confined to what is 





It is a source of 


subject | 


considered as belonging to grammua‘ical prinei- 
| ples, and are only a part of his general plan. It is 
in lee ures, or oral explanations, that he untolds, 
ina manner singularly striking and clear, the laws 
of intellectual and jhiysical nature, and the histo- 
ry of man in different ages and nations, as con- 
nected w th the strueture of speech. ‘This part it 


ts the deelared intention to make the subjee’ of a 





| fonies. 

| It will readity be seen, by persons qualified to 
an undertaking ts not to be ae- 
complished by a private individual, even of the 
greatest talents and learmm , without extraordi- 


nary effort: but what is already done ean, with 
doubt respeeting the final result. 


in the adaptation of this system to the purposes 
of practical utility, from the faet, that the author 
is probably second to no man in the United States 
for a thorough knowledge of the business of in- 
struction, in its various departments, both in the o- 
ry and practice, 





We have just seen Mr. Bostwick’s collection of 
Historical Char’s, bound in the form of an atlas, 
in a neat and convenicnt style. This collection 
of charts and maps, undoubtedly affords the most 
happy and complete illustration of ancient history, 
that has ever been devised. We do not teel the 
slightest hesitation in bestowing this unqualified 


judgment of the merits of this publication, and 
such must be the final judgment of an enlightened | 


public. How soon this judgment will be passed, 
we would 10° presuine to conjecture, because the 
disposition to examine works of this eharaeter, is 
too often a matter of ace'dent or caprice. Allow- 
ing to the penurious, prejudiced, and indifferent, 
the ready excuse they find in the prevalence of im- 
position and quackery, we think that no hberal 
mind ean properly decline the short investigation 
required in this particular case: we think that a 
responsibility rests upon all literary and prof: ssion- 
al men, and that especially teachers, parents, and 
pupils are calied upon to investigate what so ncar- 
iy concerns them, The aged may say, our studies 
are finished, our days are almost numbered, and 


our ehiildren are educa ed; the man of business 

may allege his occupation or his incomp tence ; 
. . . | 

but the professed patrons of literature, the heads | 


of our seminarics, the anxious parent, and. studi- 
ous scholar can hardly find a consistent apology 
four rejecting, unexamined, a work which has so 
fair a claim to their attention; woich abridges 
and cheapens the acquisition of kno vledze, and 
which renders s'udy pleasant and efficacious. 

The astronomer cxiibits his plinetarium ; the 
geographer thinks his maps indispensable ; no | 
professor will open his mouth witout an appara- 
tus before him ; these are only vis.ble representa- 
tions of what may be related or explained in words 
and what but sheer prejudice can con- 


merel¥ ; 
demn the historian to do without similar aids. 
The author of these charts, without being ob- 


A 


| future publication, embracing various subordinate | 


the ordinary blessing of Providence, leave no | 


The public may expect an additional advantage 


| 


ee ee + > 


trusive, lias gained a fur professional standing in 
the community by his lessons and lectures; it ie 
well known, that his improve ents are the result 
1 of long and arduous study, and they are certainly 
better altested, and more cenerally acknowledged, 
any other chat= hav 


| than not had a long trial i 


ithe world. Thos ts a ground which he has fairly 
won by a long and assiduous attention to his pur- 
suis, before he attempted any particular appeal 
ito the public ; and must we not distinguish be 

tween the claim of such a man, and the noisy pre 
tension of one woo comes abruptly before the 
world with projects untried and unaticsied ? 

We shall, of course, lave to tie author himself 
a full exposition of lus plaus, wiiel we understand 
will shorly appear. We have witnessed, with 
| mingled sensations of pleasure and admiration, 
the work im question, which is now nearly com- 
pleted, consisting of five engraved charts and three 
maps, so combined as to make the represen‘ation 
Mhore strikang and instructive than we should lave 
supposcd possible. ‘The arrangement of so much 

deta wath such simplicity, perspicuity, audetteect, 
deserves the richest reward, and promises the 
| 


history. History will no longer be a drudgery at 
school; it will be read genorally with new plea 
sure and zes', and will excite that interest whieh 
we are too prone to imagine that novels and roman 
ces alone can excite, Seott and Cooper may still 
continue to amuse and instruct us, but the dull 
intervals of their silence may be relieved by the 


slowing pages of Tacitus and Gibbon, 





New York Theatre.—We were among the 
guests at the New York Theatre on Sacurday 
evening fast, and were much pleased with the 
beauty and chasteness of the build:ng and decora- 

ons. Tt is fully as large as the Park, and in our 
opinion more comfortable ; we lave only one ob 
jection to the painting, namely, that it is too dark, 
and the ground being all one color: this is more 
tolerable however, than alight and gaudy color, 
The 


seats in the pit are cusiioned, and each alternate 


inasminuch, as it is not injurious to the eyes, 
one has aback, wich though customary in many 
of the European Tocatres, is a novelty here, and 


is certainly very s.t--factory to the audience. The 


covering of the Boxes is in harmony with the 
whole, bemg dawn moreen. The Theatre is 
lighted with’gas, and the chandeliers are of ground 
| glass, of anew construction, which completely 


stuelds the eye from the flame, and ‘hrows a beau. 


tiful moonlizht shade over the «hole house, 
After having exumined the building and scenery, 
Mr Gilfert invited a few friends to the hotel ad- 


! 
| 
| joming, where a sumptuous entertainment was 


prepared, and the evening passed with much hi- 
larity. 

On Monday the Theatre opened, with the co- 
medy’of Tse Road to Rain, and the aferpiece of 
Jeremy Diddler ; we were among the throng that 
crowded every corner of the house. 

Mr. Young pourtray;d with much pathos and 
nature, the affectionate father of a profligate son, 


most c.cering and effectual aid to the readers of 
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ul Mr. Dull i ne 
Dornton witli 


Mr. Faulken 


of Yo ni 


roent. 


passages 


mitch foree and yud 


risa stranger on our boards 


he possesses a eon tderible portion of the vis com- 
cas we do not think however that he put su li- 
cient disnity into the character of Silky. Silks 
is a knave, who by cheating and usury rises from 


an jumble sphere ; we alth om aimost everv man, 


wlosse over lis low d Pret, alba Cloaies bb a Cere 
tain macasure, pomposity, from the power and in- 
flucnee the world attaches to wealth 


Mr. Barret was happy, in the menorant dissipa 
ted horse-jochey Geoldtineli: some of lus slang 


' 
4 created considerable 


sayin mirth, and mm con- 
sequenee we think le pushed them too far, We 
have offen oblse ed that actors, push ippy its 


so fur as to path ou the discerning part of the 
audience. 


The beautitul Mrs. G. 


gay and thoug tess Sopina, wi 


Sarret! personated tl 


L trataeia pecature 


and taivete sit Was w lite of the piece, and 


‘we foresee” she willcontinue the delicit and ta- 
vorite of this Theatre. 


’ 


We cannot particulartse farther, tho’ we should 
mentioncd Mr 
the Sour Sulky 

In the aft rplece Mr. Barrett pliyed Jeremy 


Diddler > itis one of tishest cliacaeters 


have Stone’s just conception ot 


the tricks 
of the impudent, hungry fortune hunter,who stops 
at nothing however mean or bold, brought repeat- 
from every 


ed peals of app hiuse quarter of the 


house. 


Mr. Bernard promises to be an acquisition to 


the stage ; in the comedy his) part did not afford 


cope for ins talents, but in the foolish cockney 


Fainwood, he appeared to much advantage. 
! 


Mr. Ulyatt has unproved sinee we bast saw him, 
” . ‘ 


he has comte powers, the cultivation of whic 


he ought not to necleet. In acting, as in every 


other art, perfection is not to be obtatmed but by 
close and deep study, and af Mr. Hly itt will only 


apply hamsed, he wall reach the head of his pro- 
fession 

The scenery is splendid and does mueh credit 
to Mr. Coyle and assistants. Address 
was well received, it- will be found in this day's 
paper. 

Tuesday was performed the comedy of Bell 
Day after the Wedding—we 


The Prize 


Stratagem and the 
have no room to make remarks, we will only add 
that it brought several performers we had not be- 
that the 
company is the best on thus city. 
Wednesday the Heir at Law and Jeremy Did- 
dker 
rem 
A word to the Managers 
there is no distinetion in the prices of the Boxes 
ind Pit. = T 


immediately, we 


fore en, and convinees us standing 


want of time prevents us from making any 
rks, 
We are sorry that 
he Gallery ough! to be adyaneed, and 
there will not be anys 


one dollar, and a fashionable patronage is seeure; 


arrant 
thing to fear on that aceount—mnake the 
or at least, make the price of admission to ihe 
Boxes Six and the Pit Three Shillings. 


Mm NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE 








The Greek Business—Judge Platt, &e.—We | we dare not think of Between hending age 
ive refrained from this subject in expectation of | and the spirit of sepulchre, there isa kind 


‘ t 


SOE re ply of the arbitrators, Ae. to e < harge . 
brought avainst them. The public have hitherto 
eard but one side of the question, and it ts con- 


to equity and sound sense to decide upon 
With respect to Judge Piat 


adoman Whose 


trary 
4 parle evidence. 
caulity threat 


We must eXpress o1r Ink 


purity has until now nevor been doubted, a man 
Ol hereditary integrity, wointegrity does runin 
the blood) a venth not tne and delteate feel- 
ings, should inthe eventne of his honorable and 
well spent lite, depart from the path of propriety. 


It is not in the nature of thin 
may perliap 
not belweve tiat such 


conseicnee and his principles. 


Tn hictiments et 
Wall 
jury (poor fellows) have had the 


The late 
over,” and 
Woe think the 


worst of the 


long agony is 


sireet reposes on its laurels, 


business, 


Errata 


‘of sympathy. When the ripened harvest 
is going to the garner, and the summer 
flowers are paying their tribute to the sway 
of Autumn, and the veteran oak bows, it 
were strange if the hoary head did not.— 
Sut when the young are cut down in their 
the happy in the full tide of their 
the lovely,in the bloomof their 
loveliness—-Oh ! it is too mysterious. And 
it is only When the purity, and spirituality 


youth 


happiness 


Judze Platt of the christian faith triumphs, that’ the 
have erred in judement, but we cane lightofa holier world breaks upon the mys- 
aman would sin against his) tery-—then the effulgence of eternal youth 


beams from the departing spirit. 

‘The following stanzas were suggested by 
the premature sickness and death of Miss 
Eliza J——, of N——, one of the most 
beautiful and accomplistied young ladies of 
the Her sickness, (consumption,) 


age. 


Shall we ever have done with them? whieh was painful and protracted, served 


In our fast No. the German Philosopher Kant but to develope the rare and heavenly 


was metamorphosed into Rant; Latin was mur- 
dered, and the President's) Enetish suffered as- 
It is notour farlt. We have 
engaged a new printer, and we trust that the me- 


sault and battery. 


chanieal part of our paper will be better, far bet- 
jter, than it has been for three blessed callender 
months.  Doetor Faustus was supposed to be in 
league with Satan for inventmg types; we 
\torsdeal weekly with printer's devils, and they 
_deserve, for the most part, their diabolical appel- 


j lation. 


FOR TH! AND ATHENEUM. 
LITERARY HOURS—No. 2. 
THE EARLY GRAVE. 


“© Art thou ainbitious to be instructed 


GAZETTt 


In celestial matters, and tauzlit to know 
Them clearly ?” 
Aristophanes Comedy of * The Clouds.’ S. 2. 


We love to dwell upon the brilliant and 


craces of her character. Sickness 


| Would be a rarnciy most beloved, if all 


Could so become 1.” 


To the last, cheerful and serene as the 
morning—she seemed to us, as the hand of 
Death was upon her, to look and speak with 


Eyj. the breathing eloquence of a seraph, as she 


Tes 


said, ** it is finished—Heaven ! 

The Second Voice is but the echo, thouch 
in feebler language, of her own ex pressions 
in her chamber of sickness. T hope its se- 
riousness may not need an apology with 
your fair readers. 


THE CHAMBER OF SICKNESS. 


FIRST 


VOICE. 

| How awful the place! how gloomy, how ehill! 
Where the pangs of disease are lingering still, 
And the liie-pulse is fluttering in death. 


SECOND VOICE. 


. > pege ° ° dherhth . ace?! . Yan F 
the beautiful of life, when the heart is riot- How delightful the place! how peaceful, how 


ing in its healthfulness—when the witchery 


bright - 
There calmly, and sweetly the taper’s soft light 


or day -dreams beguiles us, and the allure- Shines an image of man’s flecting breath. 


But mournful 
isthe blighting of young expectations, when 


ments of hope enchant us. 


the pall of darkness falls upon the beau- 
teous and lovely, and the pang of swelling 
agony is sent across the soul of the mour- 
And melancholy too is the thought, 
that while we love to linger about the spot, 


ner, 


where is left the once endeared tabernacle 
of the departed, and watch in pensive me- 


ditation the disorganizing process, we are | 


FIRST VOICE. 
There the angel ot Deati: on the vitals is preying, 
Wile beauty and loveliness fast are de caying, 
And life’s joy’s are all fading away. 


SECOND VOICE, 


There the spirits of Mercy round the pillow are 
flying, 
\s the angel-smile plays on the lip of the dying, 
And Hope cheers the soul with her ray. 
FIRST VOICE. 
Itow the spirit is pained, e’en when loved ones are 
near, 


so willing to forget the instructions of the , Or sympathy bathes the lone couch with its tear, 


death-scene—to dismiss the impressive les- ' Its hopes are all dead 
sons of the grave, at the closing of its pore | 


tal. 


There are persuasives, and rebukesfrom | 4 


its Joy is despair, 

SECOND VOICE. 

How the holiest endearments, that kindred souls 
cherish, 

“hongh the mortal decay, and its graces all pe- 


rish, 


theearly grave, that we will not heed—that | Are perfected and purified there. 








llow ; y the visage of Death doth appear ! 
How frightful the thought of the shroud and the 
bier, 
And the blood-crested worm—how vile! 
SECOND VOCE. 
How friendly the haud, that Faith is now lending, 
How bentenant her smile, o’er the pillow while 


FIRST VOICE, | And ors is S' 


AND AMERICAN ATHEN-EUM. 
uvespeare ~ 
He and his Queen shall hang their eoronals : 
Here peerless taste her wreath of buds sali twine, 
And Beauty bind it round her fragrant shrine : 
Here musie bends above her sounding wires, 
Where Genius guards his hallowed altar-fires, 
Whilst wizzard Eloquence shall triumpi: here, 
And Poetry herself in steps of light appear ! 

Here bold-brow’d guilt’ shall cower in’ kindred 


On Liiese spl nd d walls 


bending, 
Llow sweei, how assuring her smile ! 
FIRST VOICE, 


There in triumph the death-knell is fitfully pealing, | 
Wile the shivering clull to the cold heart is steal- | 


ing, 
And the life-current warms—no> never. 
SECOND VOICE. 


lear the joy-speaking voice of some angel eall- | 
{falling 
While the visions of Heaven on the rapt soul are 


Mig, 


And Hope is fruition forever. C. 
New-Haven, Oct. 1°26. 


PRIZE ADPRESS, 
FOR THE NEW-YORK THEATRE. 
By Grenville Mellen, Esquire, of Maine. 

In the old days wien Athens wore lor crown, 
And temp'es swelled beneath her classie frown ; 
When Gods to leave their starry thrones began, 
And stooped to bless the infancy of man, 
Apollo claimed the empire of the mind, 

And formed the drama to subdue manhind. 
Rude art at first beguird his ruder age, 

His hope the muse (L)obscurity his stage ; 
Severe in grace, with matehless majesty 
Cuild his proud lip and glaneed his eagle eye ; 
On man he drew the conserecated bow. 

And laid the Pytiion (2) of the spirit low ; 
Then witli the glories of his bards unfurld, 

He burst in radiance on a waking world ; 

And in the beauty of undying youth, 

Unveil’d the Mirror of eternal truth ! 

Bat wght eame down on Athens—and red war 
Fir'd the rich altar of the conqueror ! 

The Nine in horror, fed the quivering wire, 
And Mar’s hoarse trumpet drown’d Apollo's lyre, 
Oblivion star’d o’er Oracia’ desert seas, 

And the wind moan’d throughout her palaces. 
Barbarian bands impell’d ‘he doom of years, 
Merey was gone, and genius stood in tears ! 

Italia then grew beautiful—the wave 
That whelm’d all Greece in one unpitying grave 
Roll’d til a rainbow broke upon its gloom, 

And soann’d the arches of immortal Rome! 

Lo! here the God unbinds his golden hair, 

And his young presence fills the enehanted air ; 

Wild passion—sound the listening spirit’s thrill, 

And music floats round each melodious hill ! 

But, ah, thy palaces, and halls, and waves, 

Land of bright souls, too beautiful for graves !— 

It was not thine to win wit! dew-lit flowers 

The tragic maid to dally in t » bowers ! 

Truth, like thy marble, was © cold and d-ad— 

The heart was wanting, and the dratua fled ! 

Yes—trom that land of heaven-cenkindicd fire, 

Where Maro tun’d his harp, and Dante smote his 
Ivre! 

(3) Not long she tarried with the troubadour, 
Mid souls as sparkling as the skies were pure. 
Not yet her vision’d hours had come—not yet, 
As in her dreams, had art and nature met ; 
Reason still rese o'er fietion’s painted fears, 

And geve but sadness where she ask’d for tears ! 

At last, as Hope herself, brieht sandall’d Hope 
went by, 

A high-brow'd minstrel startled on her eve ! 

Hurried trough Heaven the silver summons run. 


She calls on Shakespeare, and her throne is won! | Of India. No, my jovial friends, the gose | good shot. Should I dance with her (alas, 


shame, 
And mirror’d Virtue point the track to fame. 
Here pensive Wo shall court her soothing wiles, 
And here rude mirth be chastened into smiles : 





And meteor Wit leap lightly round their way ; 
Here man pourtray’d, shall yet illume the age, 


And Woman's grace throw magie round the 


stage, 


>| And whilethe sun of freedom lights our elime, 
Phrowg all the smiles, and all the storms of time, 


Here tothe last, shall patriot pride command, 
Tie motto still, “* Our glory and our land 


(1) The early chorus. 


(2) “ Python of the Spirit.” Perhaps this may 
be as good a figure as can be used to express the 
early influence of tha drama in exterminating 
many of tie Pythons or monsters of ignorance. 

(3) “Not long she tarried with the troubadour.” 
Referring to the draina in France more particu- 
larly. 


BRIEF OBSERVATIONS UPON BREVITY. 

* Breviry,” says Polonius, “ is the soul 
of wit,” and twenty men as wise as he 
have said so after him. ‘Truth, says Mr. 
Stephen Jones, the worthy compiler of va- 
rious Biographical, Geagnamhioak and 
Lexicographical Duodecimoes, is the soul 
of my work, and brevity is its body.— 
Strange quality, that can at once be body 
and soul?) Rare coincidence, that the soul 
of wit should be the body of a pocket dic- 
tionary. 

Many excellent things, good reader of 
six feet high, partake of the property 
which thou dost look down upon, or else 
overlook, so scornfully. To take a few 
casual instances, such as life, pleasure, a 
good style, and good resolutions, all whieh 
are notoriously, nay, proverbially, brief, 
would seantly raise the matter to the alti- 
tude of the apprehension. Go then, and 
learn by experience ; read lawyers?’ briefs 
without a fee ; study the Statutes at Large ; 
regale thyself with Viner’s Abridgement ; 
lif thou beest a tradesman, give long credit ; 
| if thou dost set a value on the moments, 
bind thine ears to seven hours’ apprentice- 
ship to the British Senate, or the British 
| Forum, or, if thou canst, recall the days of 
|} Auld Lang Syne, of long sermons, and 
ithe long Parliament : when the long-wind- 
‘ 
| 











ed preachers were accustomed to hold torth 
over their glasses, to the long-ear’d and 
| long suffering multitude : over their glas- 
| oe, but not such glasses as were wont to 
‘inspire the tragic sublimity of ischylus, 
ithe blistering humour of Aristophanes, 
iand the blustering humour of Old Ben; 
not such glasses as whetted the lega! acu- 
men of Blackstone, and assisted the ineom- 
parable Brinsley to weep for the calamities 


Here dew-eyed youth with kindly age shall stray, 


vel trumpeters were as drv as they were 
engthyv. ‘Pheir glasses were sue!) as that 
Which old Time is re presented as running 
away with, though in sober trath they run, 
or rather creep away with him: such 
glasses as we naturally associate with a 
death's head, a college . face, ora law ver’s 
Ottice. Should aio modern pulpit orator 
undertake to preach hy the hour-wlass, | 
am inclined to think he would be buileing 
his hopes of preferment on a sandy founda- 
tion, and would most probably see his eon- 
gregation run out betore At all 
events, he would tiake the world (mean- 
ing thereby the parish clerk, and charity 
children, who were compelled to a final 
perseverance) as much in love with brevity, 
jas if they had each inherited a chancery 
suit, or had their several properties charg- 
ed with long annuities. 


his sand, 


1am brief myself; brief in stature, brief 
}in discourse, short of memory and money, 
‘and far short of my wishes. In most thines 
too, am an admiver of brevity: FE cannot 
endure lone duiners. All the delicate 
viands that sea and land, with all the pouits 
“on the shipmaa’s card,” produce, are not 
so irresistible a temptation to gluttony, as 
the ennui of a needless hall-lour at table : 
certain motions of the jaws are undoubt- 
edly infectious ; such are laughing, yawn- 
ing, and eating. Should the night-mare, 
“and her nine fold,” descend visibly upon 
the dishes; should indigestion, after the 
old fashion, assume the shape of Aberne- 
thy to admonish me, and gout appear in the 
yet more formidable likeness of a racking 
toe, the mere dead weight of time would 
turn the balanee of ny resolves. lam par 
tial to support ladies. Here TP shall be 
told, perhaps, that the Greeks include size 
in their ideal of beauty: that all Homer's 
fair ones are “large and comely,” and that 
Lord Byron has expressed his detestation 
of “dumpy women.” All this is very true, 
but what is itall to me 2 Women are not 
ideals, nor do we love or admire them as 
such; Homer makes his heroes tall as well 
as his heroines: there cannot, as Falstafl 
says, be better sympathy. And as for his 
Lordship, when Tam the Grand ‘Turk, he 
shall choose for me. T revere the sex as 
much as any man, but Edo not like to look 
up tothem. | had rather be consorted 
“with the youngest wren of nine,” than 
with any danghterof Eve whose morning 
stature was taller than my evening shadow. 
Whatever such an amazon might conde- 
scend to say to me, it would sound of * nos 
thing but Jow and Httle.” "Those pretty 
diminutives, which in all languages are the 
terms of affection, from ber liys would 
seem like personalities ; she could have but 
one set of phrases for fondness and for 
scorn. If T would * whisper soft nonsense 
in her ear,” must geton my legs, as if] 
were going to move a resolution ; if in 
walking I would keep step with her, I 
must stride as if | were measuring the 
cround for two duellists, one of whom was 
my very good friend, and the other a very 
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if THE 


should seen 


it fo ssing ur astorm. af the 


teri ' -i1 cker, \ VStioutal Powe i 
he rou cdotor! Pam declared by 

i i hit bac] lor elect ‘ s, Ul 

wo i t breed leap on mv kt > 

th ey knave.® called the o | titt= 
lor, falls elernaliv to mys re, und no salt 
look of contradiction averts the onsen; cate 


| hae 
fies Sth ink 


selfeeatinguished when Iu 
null them, and no sweet vos will chide 
my awkwia ness 3) but stio lal | 

Potust ** stared the | hootevery tn 


weed her 


Viih Comparative. e oOniah 
lel ill i | riaes 
ts would talk 


“ere lie dl 


jack anaype + WO carmen 


lugubre') the Cactab ie lat 
ot thei dupheate ~tnbe 
urchins, old ale wives, an yin thear 


falls, would out atter us, there goes 


eileen penne ane pramidentns il puinsters 
would wish the mateh much prove hha} py, 
butal was ceriainty very vnequeal, 

Bat of all Jan thines, there are three 
Which Phold in speci abhorrence > along 
bill, a lone coach, and a fous debate. Bills, 
it most be observed, are apt to grow lonw 


ion as the means ol paying them 


in }’! vyren 

‘han Ge 
are Short: aud tradesmen do uot, like * lo- 
nourable @entlemen.” move for leave to 
bring theme. But itis not the appalling 


sum total that Pre@ard. [tis the mizzhing 


insignificant memes, the heart-breakine tra 


tions, the neliess stulsdivistons ot haiseryv, 
that provoke me It is as it one were con- 
Hemicd te be blown up with amass of gun- 


pos ler, and at the same time to feel the 
seperat explo yioofevery gram. 

liches called 
at present; 
Po was a young traveller they 
on the northern 
Was 


blibose | siithertial ve 


st our roads 
Frequent, espe ialis 
Them external 
and them moward aceome 
with those of 
melt 


were 
staves, semblance 
that of a hearse, 
a slaves 


have 


modations micht vie 


miftinent vestal 


ship. Au ine 


reh Pheer hving inhtumation mum one of 
them. ‘They carried ten inside! Authors 
children, aad dandies, were only counted 
as fractions; and Daniel Larbert liunselt 


edasan unit. 
slows thea 


beenconsides 
erally 
‘rs thirsty : and ales 
It is ditiieult to cone 
sone 


wouldonly have 
Their pace was ii 
stau theiradris 
houses mnumerable. 

ety of distress thes 
contained. bP remember a journey tm 
one of them, TE think tt was between Lan- 
easter and Manchester, perhaps the dullest 
Wwineh beat the miseries 
lt was durmg the 
sum- 


S fons 


' 
ceive Whaba vail 


tines 


road in Mogland, 
of tionian hte hollow. 
r of trade, ant just alter the 
Iwas tauen a minim, and 
Three youths. returns 
with all then 


hie a fen 
mov holidays. 
eornted as 
ing ** unwilling ly to school, 


aobods . 


consolatory store ot halleaten ipples ail 


ad, and with books tan 
vied dure the va- 


midheated 


! 
eingwe ror 


a wovul neglect of re 


cation, composed one passenger. Phe 
* [tis needless * ntion, that this alludes ta | 
a Christmas gambol, eres a parbes a nave 


j } } 
old Vacheimr, i vd Lise le 


ay the 
son drawing 


pack is er lod 
itus set duwn as a contirmed Cwlebs. 


in bulk a 
stath, and clothed dike the @rave-ieger, 


neh, ‘with 


landlady of the Swan tan, 


sortiunate ey lity. she re? if} ‘red to | 


trices ina} 


he Company, ited and sin- 


tnospite of repe 
cere reiusals t)) a cons tmyptive ge tle ‘nan, 
thisdack of natural dimension 
ladly. withi hi sf 


vably 


| asl 
who supply 
hy a huve boxy-coat: a sick 


son (who bey “wav was very disagees 
aflected by the motion of the carriage.) her 
a strone minusterial- 


liajretdoge : 
and an equally vio- 


ister, and a 
ist ol 
feat, 


OPPOosions 


eahteen stone 3 
widd alimost « ql ally 
se worthies were 
wiferation was 


sound, eX. 


wither ot th 
pertectly sober, and their s 
suchas to drown every other 
cept the complaints of the sick la ly, and 
the occasional yelping of the lapedog :) a 
very stuart, vet mnocent-looking young Woe 
Was sadly pestered: with the 
vallantey of a middle-aged manu- 
cotton; there was also a very 


man. who 
Coarse 


facturer of 


bulky, partizan of 
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Fale | 


| 


| 


pri an d selt-complacemt young genileman, | 


ue hitoself much on his 
ute aud not 
lesson a peentiar deleate mode of swear- 
aud clipping tis oaths till 


whoseemed to val 
sense of the disagreeable, 


mig, 


mince 
almost soitened into nonsense— 
roof and 

There 


they were 
Such were hie 
rtionably 


intestines : the 
box were prot loaded. 
was some litle 
and no hithe tearof it. Every jolt produa- 
ced aseveam from the sick lady, a yelp 
from the lap-dog, a. oath from the young 
ventieman, and anatiseous jest, ora valeur 
to the females, trom the 
cotton manufacturer. Agaiust this cnaos of 
diseords we had to balance the momentary 
intern Wi potio wT ot the political jangle, and a 
shriek inexechange for the customary froans 
of the land uly" ‘. 

Scenes of tes kind are particularly 
tressing to eluldren; confinement and the 
Want of fresh air are themoselves sutlicient- 
ly painful to them, and they se : Jom possess 
the taculty of deriving ameisement from in- 
But all the ti call les of our 
to the intolerable 


proiter of service 


dis- 


COnVEeRIEHCeS, 
progress were 
i |’ wig All 
-t slitie ians, ceased instantly. Sigh an- 
siwered siat hh and croans were heard in ail 
the notes of the gamut. “Phe very hors 
seemed to sympatiuse with the feelings of 


nothimg 


couversation, even that of 


| petit peerre, 


danger olf breaking down, | 


| cake trctse Ives drank every day. 


inarticulate | 








alike forfeited. The phe of every 
discussion may be so clearly forceen, and 
and almost the very 


eatastr 


raments, 


the verv are 


meftapnors Ob Caer Die mer, so easly anti- 
Ciprate d, that it's aecruelo pressiou to “ree 
atmnanto thread ta: satricate mazes of elo 


; ont to 
Carry 


quence, hay order to arrive ata 


which a iop, step, and jump, may 


him. PT proposed to soeak brictly of bre. 
vity, and, lo! P have produced a love dis. 
cours upon length. TP iptended co siow 


i 
that lovely things are briefly and Elias > die 
eressed into an exposition of the anloveli- 
nethiness. Lest shoud iverly 
eonclud> Lere,- 


Iwill Verh 
TOM TM: MB THE GREAT. 


ness of le 


belie my title, 


LECTURE ON ENGLAND. 
BY A FRENCHMAN, 

Ladies and Gentle men.—In de discourse 
whieh | give to vou on de top of Maaghind, 
I perpose to myself two things—tirst } scall 
make vou to Know de pronunciation most 
p rieet olde Baghsh language ; and next I 
show to you d> custom and manners—by 
dis | murder two birds with one sto. -—one 
Jam not liar nor quack, to 
pretend talk about what he not understand, 
dat vat Ltell to you, in my grand ouvraee, is 
from de domonstration vcular, dat is to sayy 
itis all my ev: 1 call myself Monsieur 
C kale . tenia Dense de Char lati in- 
ville, —member of all the academie of Mu 
rope civilized, dat ts to say, of de Paris, dat 
which [go to tell you of de manner, de tine 
art, de yy ylite, de socie ty, de iiterature, et- 
cetera, etcetera, etcetera. TP not oils learne 
ed after TP have live a lone teue in de 
country, dat itis to say, for seven weeks as 
prisoners of war, inde prison of Port see 
mont, but Lread it every day in de journal, 
Anglice, de paper,—it is tra TP never was in 
de capital but TP reside at Potseemouth vich 
isallde same. Pshall begin vid de ladies 

i Ragland, dey drink very much gin—and 
| look 
little prison wid mw and see de 
Portseemouth roll about de street 

lvrefore tt is true ven Tsay de ladies 
of Eagland drink very imush gin, and 
take hersel® drunk every day. Every 
body in Kagland are boxers, de lady box 
Widde lady, the gentlemen wid de ¢ eutle- 


from nay 
liacli . rt 


| 
| daa, and sometime de gentleman ai id lady 


thie passengers, hy various 
sounds expresstig, Hot, indeed, impatience 
to be sea, but uiicasiness at stay wie, It | 


wasa hopeless condition. Every face Was 
night perceive the 
suing of For the last 
a dozing silence prevailed, which 
made me almost wish lor noise again. Any 
thine to drown the rumble 
ind the perpetual and unavailing erack of 
the whip, which was applied unmerecitully, 


aelass, in which one 
leneth 


stage, 


one’s OoWil. 


and, as ait were, mechanically, without the 
stnallest acceleration. 


.tome, like along story, 
which ! Know the conelusion I ‘fore it Is 
herun. ‘Lo read or besten to it sas t-digus 
isto play a game which you are sere of 
lit for your life when you 


A long debater 


losing, or to hig 


| box last maht at de 
the wheels, | 


box together. [Hf you look in detr dictiona- 
ry you wall find B-o-x, box, to fight wid de 
fist, every thing in) England is decide by 
de fist. You read the popier dat de 
due B. and lady C. were in 
opera —t) 


to tind - m ow 
uid day 


hess of one 
accuse de 
prisoner, de witiess box, 
—de jury box. And deve is one 
in de year ven dey all go box one wid de 
other. De postman, d+ biker, de dust. 
man, de bateher, al! teeht toe i ier, and dis 
is called grand Christinas-boxiug. De bene 


ehshare ver much people vor trade, dey 
peome tumto sell his with, de havo cone 
Isiderable trade in wiles. fa Siassfield, 
| de ‘y have the catile mark ot, ard asde voe 


j know that in case of defeat or victory, it is men are de troublesome cattle, de husband 








AND AMERICAN ATHENEUM., 








puta rat ' yand thes veck, aod lead her Pu guide the wourded who u: . \ 
"1 : ’ id ye te ~ aps ¢ ' ° sur «/ 
to Smtisgft« aud scli ner, ‘tis (ue sam Could wath, on siumps the ola opt: Pwo sentl i ~ 
de evetW rank ot fle, for yOu saath ve bic owoenm they ended all their wars Contrada \ ‘ ° 
in de journal dat de geeat lord he ted th And oven grew oat of love waits sears, ty agaist cael \ va 
wreal lady to de car, Whieh mean he pul Vheir wea fe decay ag 5 10 P swarm sung, Macoeuiaer to alee ow \ the 
© . rt _ i Loa her t Prey jared e 4 rir dk i perhienanay, t i 
de aitar round her neck, and take her fo And \ LOLS HA n, 
. } nai Wicir 't u wi is 
a ad sé her. For de tie art d t ’ = W ' mo j ‘ 
Susy td, ava . | "Tiga twisted thi des tugs her, ‘ , 5 
reer das re ywoulVv, it aS ia; Ossilele. Gere | . : I are Teaie) alvety " ‘ 
Brgiish are t 4 Ry j From “ Brand's History of Newcastle.” : ' , s 
is oo grand peason . dev eat tov much bet Gaed t} — Vitus re otaarder of tf I" a 
i se ! we lit at the vi anes ithe tra- 
ars} uddme and dev drunk and sleep ose) : gd thattnu ' Was 4 menu i tt i phous t Sa ' t he 
rit i at hace MY a aneet ne i) 
verry porch, dey have no roomin de bod * vst ach. “eee aphinn awe. if 2 pill hats ‘ “ 
; + ; \~ ) 08 the Darborec PUES OAS Wis “adere 
for do ceneus gs anditis de rule ou the first b : “ma — wi uw sche ' P eoeded privateiy lo disinter t ity 
ol - iouiber. to savuot al artriage, and Ou as eV s _— ho 2 it VE : ra at : UH AY, 2a vicW vi ti I iila ’ ia ua 
., ' i , and tha » broth SAV i ti PvE: ‘ ’ ' , 
di livsto November to suout adsl. De = ? baal , ' aca Hat ub heagee le. ! aL Aery . ita 1 ’ liu 
. ' : ; | France is d fib tie pavs What he owes hi t Shatts. a) ' P 
BFowlish gation are Girbire. hance as dle S k yey hited a i n ae | eee - 
“ ° Deakie ¢ pe ** erp war “er 4 e ss 
vio cd frome Fugish by one seas Every 07 stun OF SPoss re! : \ ! reine wine “ t 
we . * Darbers,” a facctio is author ' 5 
neon ewilaed come ta France for de mite | PUEDES @ Hdectio Ne 2 M3 and disimasy tae paciv, alter adieu WS 
° ‘ ui : ev ola baroer, Who, alice iv hed 
Sit, de dat Cis, de siat tary, de paints + 1d | . me in pag Pa _ ' | ’ fit cted, a | yseteturi i d 
nad ¢ , . the pliysicnaa iad pire- 
de poetry pallde Europe come to de grand a Capped te (as Cie py peer tty tered resur eu ran oW wat 
bed ; 
hy scribes arne aWwav acatarmne asked im: ; ' 
nation for de every ting. For de liteature i ry ee — i “a d. *s ; tii ulmost preet}palation, “Phe jose all 
' “ . 1 Wotitt m SCH los eo rifl  § ‘ 
de foocedish are noienes for de pamting dey ' " t ts “ r “ “sed pert recovel sr oatss athattaa Vieg ON dae 
: 2. a , » “Cs e paysician te or anv suct ° " 
copy de tableau on iebrun. For de statua- ‘ se paysicial FOS Shy SUES bh + Fs move olf aaats saeoud aad regain its 


Uung 7? §No’ quoth he, sbut PE hav: 
ficed many, who have been the better ‘or 
it? ‘Phen musing a litle with myseil, | 
told him, * Surely. Siv, you mistake yours 


ry ley Copy de statue of de warden of de 
"‘busicmnes— dey have their Paradise Lost 
tracsiaied from the Henriad of de mumor- 
ta’ S ollaire, by one Jack Idilton, dey have : ; 
de tiumlet of Ducis, wid Mickbeth and Sells you mean seareied’—O, Sir, by your 
[Gh ) transtated by one Billy Shakes- favour,’ quoth he, ‘I have ever he ard it 
ears. He was a clergyman or bishop, | called saeriticing ; and as for searityiag, | 
= ve, de divine ofde polities. TP shall never heard of it betove. Ina ” ovd, I 
hot say much——dere is two parties ra could by ho means persuade ham fut that 
England, one is calle . tory, and de other it was the barber's ollice to sacrities men, 
de perruque. Ladie and Messicurs, | since Which tine Tnever saw avy titdit ith 
have exposed to you my grand talent, and @ barber's hands, but that’ suerifiemy bare 
for de money | de ‘spise it, and i yon attend ber came into my mind.” 

my leetures, bP shall teach you how to pro- 
nounce de language Eng! sh, and de know- 
ledge of de Muglish character. 1 shall 
make you to know as much in seven day, 
as | my selv know inseven week, while I ree 
side in my prison at Porlseemouth. 


ANECDOTE 
Of a certain Tuale-telle 


Messer od ssolino. 


rin the 


ing to one of his novellitori, or story-tel- 
lers, previous to going te rest. It happen- 
ed that one evening the nove/latore, as well 
as his master felt a great inclination to go 
to sleep just as he was commanded to fur- 
nish one of his best stores. —For want of a 
better, the weary fabulist began to relate 
the adventures of a certain grazier, who 
| went to market with the whole of his earn- 
ings, about two hundred pieces, for the 
purpose of purchasing sheep, obtaining at 
least two for a single piece. Returning 
with his stock in the evening to his farm, 
he found the river he had crossed so swol- 
len with the rains, that he was greatly puz- 


BARBER SURGEONS. 

De Castro was one of the first members 
of the Corporation of Surgeons aiter 
their separation from the barbers, in the 
vear 1745: on which oce sion Bonnel 
Choriton suggested  Tollite Burberum” 
for their motto. 

The barber-surgeons had a by-law, by 
which they levie d ten pounds on any per- 
son who should dissect a body out of their 
hall without leave. 

The separation did away this, and other 
impediments to the improvement of surgery 


in Engiand, whieh previously had been zled in what way to get them across it.— 
chiefly cultivated in Franee. ‘The barber- In this dilemma, he observed not far off, 
st:geon in those days was known by his | a poor fisherman with a little boat, so sn se 


that it would only carry one sheep and 

grazier ata passage. So he jumped in 
i with a single fleece, and began to row with 
all his might. Phe river was broad, but 
he rowed aud rowed away * * * Here 
the fabulist came toa full stop, and nod- 
ded. “Well, and what then” er “d his mas- 
ter; “ Get on, Sirah, what next 7° “Whi 
replied the drowsy story-teller, * let hum 
eet over the remainder of the sheep, and 
then f will proceed ; for it will take hima 
vear at least, andin the mean tune, your 
exceileacy may enjoy a very ‘omilurtable 
slumber.” And again he nodded his head. 


poi, the reason of which is sought for by 
a querist in “the British Apollo,” tol. 
Loid.. 1708, No. 3. 


“Vd keow why he that selleth ale, 
Hangs out a ehequer’d part per pale ; 
And why a barber at port hole, 
Puts forth a party-colour’d pole. 


ANSWER. 
In ancien’ Rome, when men lov'd fighting, } 
And wounds ond sears took much delight in ; 
Ma -m.ondors then had noble pay, 
Wich we call surgeons to this day. 
"Twas ordered that a huge long pole " 


With basin deck’d, should grace the hole, 





sauTie 


| 
Messer Assolini was inthe habit of listen- 





master’s habitation. Waieiu a eutered, to the 
vreat terror of its re tive imbalutants, 
At lenetin, fiow 


certain, they we 


ver, is Vo See OOM ae 


re veeassured, and the supe 


posed ghost communicated all that lie. mild 
rememberol the state he had becoming. wouch 
Was, that his seuses bad) aot left bana, mote 


wilhstandiige be had telé so cold and t rj id 
ech or mottou, aie 
hus ded 


man 


as to be ineanable 
‘ i : 
til the blows had) restored tian, 
to the detection of the diabolical 
avatinst his mraster’s life and character. The 
servants of tie mouster Coulessed their: ule 
ticipation an the act, aad he was 
quently arraycued before the 


yd osu 
Us 


CUOLlISC}= 
senate, 


service of 


LEAD-CELLAR AT BREMEN, 

The Lead-Cellar, so called on aceount 
of the lead used for the cathedral h asalgy 
formerly been placed in it, lias the sin- 
gular property of preserving from decay, 
or decom): osition, any animal matter thatis 
deposited in it: and from the many bo- 
dies that are consequently to be found here 
it mught not unaptly be termed the Dead 
Cellar.” This property ts saidto have been 
accidentally discove.e “d from some poultey 
having been left in it, and forgotten, and 
which were afterwards foand ta an incor. 
rupted state, with the juices dried up. A 
Swedish princess happemng to die about 
this time, it was deternmuned to lace the bo- 
dy in the vault, witha view of preserving 
it until the diecctions ot herfamily could be 
received as to its tinal dispositiga. Tt pro- 
ved that her relatives did not think Ler 
Worth a funeral, nor did the senate feel de- 
sirous to imeur the eng nse of one suitable 
to her rank: and therefore it was deter 
mined to let her remain ta stale que, and 
whieh she has now done for three hutidred 
years. 

Since this time other corpses have been 
deposited inthis eellar. Amoagst the rest 
a plumber, filty years of age, who fell trom 
off the steeple, and severed this head trom 
its body ; this is said .o have Jain three hine 
dred years ;—an Maglish countess, emhty 
years of age, belonging to the Stanhope 
‘family, who died of a cancer, aud which 
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; 
ye 
we 
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; so 








iD ilk 


hundred years : 
a Swedish weneral and bis aductant 
vere killed near Bretien durtog the seven 


! 4 
hits bye erin the vanit tw 


» Who 


wars a cannoneshot wound an th 





al nit the sutiur 


sol the latter is vet viswbl:s also a stu- 
who f 


dent, ellin a duel 
time; the wound 
tible on the left shoulder. and the silken 
band of the garland mal Wo dts bet 
friends, infoken of his unfortunate date, vet 


a sabre still percep 


Pe yibadilis. 

There are also Variots other bievcdy 5 | ree 
erved here. “Phe whole formerly lay 
carelessly onthe round, but of late more 
cbt eenmey has heen obs ryed, each towel y hae 
ving been | laced ji aes trate chest, l 
examined some ob them with great alten- 


tion, and found the skin resembling coarse 
hard leather, under whieh, ou making 


vacancies lett 


pres- 
sure, imght be percemed thy 
by the drymg-up or evaporation ot the tlie 
id parts. “Phe hair was tii on the scalp, 
and the teeth and nails ima porect state, 
the eyes dried ap and deeply sunk into the 
orbits, and the nose Tke a do wble iose, 
carulege, at its conuection with 
having sunk down te a level 


frome the 
the oss.e nese, 
with the face. 
Muscovy duck in tall plu- 


s oneal beu- 


"There was a 


mage, Wineh retuned allt 
tv: and also a cat, that 
have got in accudentaiiy, and 


Was supposed to 
Which lies 
coiled up as if asleep. 
Acidalius Valens, an eminent eritice and 
writer ol the 16th cCOntury, 
ws balsely a littl: work 


Wieets hac for its oly et to prove that wo- 


Gsermany, ol 
accused of writing 
rnen were not ot the human species. “Pine 
tact was, that Acidalius happening to meet 
with the manuseript, and thinking it very 
whimesieal. transeribed it, and wave it toa 
hookseller, by whom it was printe ‘dd. “The 
performance was highly censure d, so that 
the bookseller, bei seized, he discovered 


the pers mifrom whom he obtaine dl the mane | 


Iseript. \ terrible outery was raised 
iwainst Aleidalius ; whe, being one day to 
dine at he house of a trend, there nappen- 
edto be several ladies at table, and supe 
Prost hum to be he author, they were 
moved with so mue dination, that the \ 
threatened to - ia them plates at his 
bead, Acidalius, however, ingeniously 
diverted thei wrata, by observing, that, in 
his opinion, the author was a vocy yudieious 
ladies were ce rhuinly more Of 
angels dian of men. 


person, ast he 


fe specte af 


Ariosto, the celebrate al Italian poet, he- 
can one of his comedies during his father’s 
life-time, whe rebuked him sharply for 
some creat fanit, but all the while he re- 
turned noarower. Soon atter his brother 
r 1 on the same sly et, bul 
he eas r refuted him, and with strong ar- 
vume nts justitie dl his own conduct. “Why, 
then,” said tus brother, “did you not so 
satisiv vour father 7° © In ruth,” replied 
(riosto, * Twas just then thinking ofa part 


of my comedy, and methought my father’s | 


neech to me so suited to theSpart of an 


' 
old man ¢ hiding his son. that | entirely for- 
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cot | was concerned in it and consid. ‘red il 
only as forming a part ot my lay.” 

Lord Bathurst (lather of the Chancel- 
lor) until within a month of his death, in 
Senplembe, 1775, at the e@reat age of O41, 
‘ ousta itly rode on horseback two hours be- 
fore dinner, and as regularly took his bot- 
tle of Claret or Maderia after. Ou having 
some tr Cirencester, he 
was loth to part with them one evening, 
When hisson objected to their sitting up 
anv longer, saving, that © health and long 
life were best secured by regularity.” Ile 
Was therefore permit {ted to retire ; but as 
departed, the cheerful 
father said, “ come my good friends, now 
the onp GENTLEMAN Aas gone to bed, I 
think we may crack another bottle.” 


iends at his seat at 


SOOT as he had 


Aristippus being wed by a person what 


his son would be the better for being a seho- | 


lar, rephed, “if for nothing else, yet for this 
alone, that when he 
tre, one stone will not sit upon another. 
When a certain person recommended 
his son to Aristippus he demanded tive 
hundred deaehmaas. Why,” 
father, “Ll could tury a slave for 
sum.” ** Doo so,” 


then von will be master ¢ 


such oa 
fa couple. 


PHE GROTTO OF BALAGANSK, IN 
SIBERIA. 
The grotto of Balagansk, a hundred and eighty 
sfrom the Irkoutsk, and about seven versts 


tron 
traltival Curbosity. lis enirance is formed by a 
‘rises seventy feet perpendeutar, and 

hundred and ¢ iehity fect in width, and ot | 
such form as to lave the appearance from a des- 
inruins. ‘The 
fissures: these lead into 


roe th 
ibout a 
tanec ob a large edifice aperture 


consists of three large 


three separate gallertes, which, after running a 


at thie 
ae then 


length of one thousand and filv feet, unit 
commenccment of the pu incipal eaverny, ar 


stends itself for the distance of two versts, after | 


wien all further progress ts Impede d by immense 
masses of bee. 

Not less interesting are the ruins of a moun- 
tain near the Angara, at the distance of a hundred 
und siNty-five versts from Irkoutsk, and which full 
we 80th of Mareh, PS20, with a netse re- 
accompanied (as the Bratsky 

enomenon report) by smoke 
horizon. 


down on | 
scmbling thunder, 
who witnessed the ~ 


and flame visible in the 





BOOK BINDING. 

TIED subseriber takes tas method of inform- 

ing lus triends and tue public, that he stil conti- 

nucs the Book Bindins Business, in all its various 

,at No. 33 Cross-sireet, where all wico 
may fivour bon with a call may rest assured th 

xecuted with neatness and despa 


branches 


york s all be t 
r Books ruicd and bound, and warran ec 


to be canal to any in the city. 


\ ccneral assortment of Blank Books for sate. 
JOUN H. MINUSE. 
N. B. Subscribers to the “ Literary Gazette’ 


ean have their volumes bound in calf, or any kind 

of bniding, by sending them to the above place, 
Music books, gentlemen’s libraries, old books, 

and publies ious, bound to any pattern, 


sortest notice, 


July 1. 


eomes into the Thea- | 


said the | 


said Aristippus, * and | 


© townof that name, is a very interesting | 


and at tlie 





GAZE PTE 


THE BL AC ‘K L IST. 
JOSEPH sAGRY, of Delaware Ca, N. Y. is 
morticularty disinchsied to pay for the paper. 
JULILS BLACKWELL, of Tioga Co., has 
neglected to pay tor lis pauper, although written 


to by our clerk three scve 


al times afler his year 
of subs ription terminated. ; 

GEOR GE TILOMAS, St. Lawrence Co. has 

, On piste i 

N. b. 

inet ‘ Surry appre hemsOns On tii 

Black List, it is proper to sta! 


mistake and no 
sulject of the 


That there may be no 


, that these are 
subseribers to the 
his. l 


Macorpors 


Minerva, which paper 


ibout fourteen months age, 


I pub- 
and which: was 
edwith the New-York Literary Gazette 
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THE TRAVELLER 
IS published on Puesdays and Pridays, on a 
SJadzer & Porter, at No. 
and a great varnety of 


large imperial sheet, by 

| SI Court-street, Boston, 
Literary and) Seientitie matter—Manufacturing, 
Avriculiural, and Commercial Intellizence—in- 
formation interesting and important to travellers 
the latest Foreign aid Domestic news—M urine 
List—Price Current, Xe. &e. As a vehicle of 
general advertising, it offers singular advaniages 
} having a@ more ex! 


’ 
‘ustve circulation amon s places 
of public resort, suclias stage-houses, steani-boats, 
we Is, reading rooms, Xc. than any other paper in 
| New-Bnglhand. 
| The Staze Register, a publication very useful to 
) travellers, is issued in a neat pamphlet form, as an 
| accompaniment to the Traveller, once in two 
} months: and furnishes a full e-eount of the »rin- 
cipal | ICS Ol Stages, steainevodie, wa Cub 
ets in the 
| Ne w-York. 
Price of the Traveller, $4 per ann. : of the Tra- 
veller and Register, $5 per ann. payable in ad- 
| vanee, July, 1826. 


LAND AND GENERAL AGENCY 
OFFICE, 
| Vo. OL Miessau-strect. 

JAMES W. ANDERSON, respe« ‘tfully an- 
nounces to his trends and the pub lie, that he con- 
tinues his General Ae reney and Commission busi- 
| ness atthe ibove office. He buys and seils lands, 

houses, and lots on e¢ nanieaions «| ' loans and 
| horrows money on very paar terms. He 
| flatters himself that tye has o 
| tien to his friends and the 
“unremited 


"a puc K- 
Ne weEng gland states and ry stale of 


ven general satisfae- 

public, and hopes by 

attention to merit a continuance of 

that distinguished patronage already bestowed up- 
mhin. Considerable sums of mon y may be 
had by applying soon, on real estate. ' 


JAMES W. ANDERSON, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


JAMES G. BROOKS, 
EDITOR, Pt RBLISUER, AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 4 WALL-STREET, NEW-TORK, 
Peevs—Four Dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
runce, Subscriptions mast commence with the 
first No. o a Volume, prospectively or retro- 
specti ely. 

No subscriptions received for a shorter period than 


one voar, and notices of discontinuance must 
be viven one month pre vious to the close of a 
volome. Letters must be post-paid. 


A. Fece, Printer, 125 Maipen-iane. 


